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Germany: Promise 


and Perils 
By Sigmund Neumann 


FIVE YEARS AFTER the total defeat of Nazi totalitarianism we are 
still haunted by the ghosts of the past. Are the Nazis coming back 
again? Is Germany still a menace to peace? Has it become, by 
now, the pawn or partner of the world powers? What is Ger- 
many’s political destiny—what future for the German people at 
home and for their neighbors abroad? 

Stereotypes quickly come to mind. In a way it all looks so 
frightfully familiar. Like a nightmare, we cannot shake off the 
apprehension: “This is where we came in, and everything that 
happened before will happen again.” 

Thoughtful observers warn against the rise of a new national- 
ism in an “incurable Germany,” rampant, arrogant, insatiable, 
now fed by the genuine ‘grievances of a hopelessly partitioned 
fatherland, of radical territorial amputations and of millions of 
homeless expellees. On the other hand, voices—louder each day— 
are raised in favor of making Germany the bastion against Bol- 
shevism; and there are forces within the nation preparing them- 
selves for this accustomed role. Is this a repetition of the Munich 
days of 1938? These two prevailing interpretations of German 
trends make one feel that a whole decade has been blotted out, 
all its sacrifices in vain. 

At first sight there is good reason to heed these warnings. But 
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there are better reasons for taking a second look. Both stereotypes 
reflect only half-truths. In fact, the real situation may prove to be 
altogether different from what appears on the political fagade of 
this proud and impenetrable people. One has to dig deeper to 
define the actual plight of the nation that, for better or worse, has 
been placed by geography and history at the heart of Europe. We 
simply cannot afford to declare Germany a “hopeless case.” There 
is too much at stake for Europe and the world to dismiss Germany 
as a futile and insoluble problem. Before a responsible public 
opinion can be formed, a mature appraisal is needed of the Second 
German Republic, its promise and its perils. 

Only the hasty traveler will have all the answers. The constant 
and careful student will be confused by the complexity and con- 
tradictions of Germany today, where the familiar mixes with 
strange new features and the whole does not quite add up. His 
can be merely a preliminary account, because he realizes the 
German problem reflects century-old dilemmas. They did not 
emerge yesterday; they will not be solved by tomorrow. We may 
have to learn to live with them in years to come. 


Fundamental Traits and Tensions 

It is dangerous, no doubt, to blame all the past and present 
difficulties over Germany on an imaginary and mysterious “na- 
tional character’’—‘hat “last resort of baffled historians.” Such 
an approach makes for easy excuses, idle speculations, prejudicial 
assertions and simplified, short-cut answers when hard thinking 
and realistic appraisals are required. And yet, intangible and 
illusive as it may be, a people’s attitude, the reflection of their 
long history and social surroundings, can serve as a persistent 
sign-post in the seemingly chaotic flood of a nation’s shifting 
events. Used with caution and discrimination, this sign-post may 
permit a rational prognosis of future actions and reactions. 

The Germans have, of course, differed from one era of history 
to another; they differ among themselves in their regional groups 
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and social classes—now more than ever. (One need only note the 


conflicts between the peoples from different areas and classes 
thrown together in the pulverized cities of Germany today.) 
There are, however, certain common traits, resistant to change, 
that help to explain the contrasts and complications of this 
“problem child of Europe.” 

The lack of a strong unifying national thread is one of these 
characteristic traits. So different from the British with their 
unbroken historical tradition (at least since the Glorious Revolu- 
tion of 1688), the Germans still cannot decide what the true 
Germany ought to be. Is it the tribal Germany, pugnacious and 
parochial, of Tacitus’ days? Is it the universal Holy Roman Em- 
pire or the provincialism of the medieval territorial princes? Are 
the dreams of a humanitarian Kulturnation of Herder, Schiller 
and Goethe more real than the ardent desire of a belated nation- 
alism? Who has more right to represent the Reich: Catholic 
Hapsburg or Bismarck’s Protestant Prussia? How deeply did the 
short-lived Weimar Republic, reaching out toward the West, 


affect German imagination? How much has the Nazi rejection of 


Europe awakened the real ambitions of its people? All these 
forces are very much present in the groping attempts of a new 
Fourth Reich to come to the fore in our time. Germany’s history 
often seems like a continuous beginning. What image is finally | 
to emerge? Or is it the fate of the Germans to be torn by inner 
contradictions which, since recorded time, have puzzled friend 
and foe? 


Geographic Insecurity 

If history has left a confusing and complex heritage to the 
German people, geography has also added to their tribulations— 
in fact, it has partly created the conditions for such contradictions. 
Germany is the Land der Mitte, Land of the Middle. It lies 
between East and West, without natural barriers to hinder the 
swinging pendulum that first brought westward migration, then | 
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Low's Record of Germany—1946 


THE READERS THAT'S THE END OF THE NAZIS” 
© Low, All Countries, Courtesy London Evening Standard 


eastern colonization and finally the more recent reassertion of the 
East, of which Soviet imperialism is the latest expression. 

Bridge or battlefield, balance or buffer, Germany carried the 
brunt of all the dynamic forces that spilled across the northern 
plains of Europe. Again, so different from the British Isles—pro- 
tected for almost a millenium from foreign invasions—Germany 
could not crystallize and mature its national form. It remained 
formless, frontierless, insecure, open to any outside influence and 
attack. 

Geography goes far toward explaining the autocratic tradition 
and militant aggressiveness of a people who, continuously threat- 
ened from without, have tried to overcome and overcompensate 
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IT ALL DEPENDS ON HOW YOU LOOK AT IT 
© Low, All Countries, Courtesy London Evening Standard 


their insecurity by a persistent drive for power and prowess. This 
drive has given the military an essential function and a preferred 
position. It has made the soldier the “ideal type,” personifying 
German aspirations. The army’s prestige has not even been 
broken by defeat in two World Wars. “Blood and Iron” still 
command high respect. 

Insecurity has permeated the whole social fabric. A chaotic 
nation has always highly prized order and discipline. No wonder 
the word most often used in the German vocabulary is Ordnung 
(order). The fondness for titles and the insistence on proper 
respect for status is another illustration of a nation that is “form- 
less with emphasis,” as philosopher Oswald Spengler once put it. 
The unruly at heart submits to the strict formalism of the omni- 
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© Low, All Countries, Courtesy London Evening Standard 
present police and the orderly bureaucrat, knowing that the 
slightest deviation from the set rules of an outside power might 
throw him back into the chaos of his inner uncertainties. He has} 
to surround himself with Verboten signs. He needs a rule for 
everything. Even his revolutions have to be orderly and lawful; 
as long as they seemingly follow regular procedure, they are 
acceptable to the law-abiding citizen. 
Prussianism and the spirit of the Prussian monarchy have kept 
a persistent hold on the nation. Yet, against the Germany that 
centered on the Potsdam of Frederick the Great there is contrasted 
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the Germany of Weimar—of world-famous poets and democratic 
aspirations, a Germany that had its brief day under the 1918-1933 
Republic. 


The Two Germanies 

The split goes through Germany, if not through every German. 
Today’s cleavage between Germany east of the River Elbe and 
Germany west of the Elbe seems rather artificial. But 2,000 years 
ago the nation had its Limes Germanicus, the frontier between 
the Roman Empire and the barbarians of the north, a line that 
ran roughly from Bonn on the Rhine to Regensburg on the 
Danube. Such a dividing line, moving back and forth through 
history, was not uncommon. It marked the varying degrees of 
Europeanization of the different parts of Germany. The eastern 
provinces, even if they were drawn belatedly into the European 
family, were touched only superficially on the surface, while 
Southern and Western Germany were always European to the 
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core. These districts had an outstanding share in the nation’s 
great cultural legacy. From the adoption of Christianity and 
Graeco-Roman traditions, to the development of feudalism and 
Gothic art, to the individual’s awakening in the Renaissance and 
Reformation, to the untolding of the power of an absolute 
monarchy with its army and bureaucracy, to the enlightenment 
and the rise of rationalism, crowned in the French Revolution, 
and finally to the Industrial Revolution and the victory of middle- 
class civilization—in all these experiences Western Germany 
played an outstanding part. Its proud cities, its monuments and 
cathedrals, its great poets and thinkers, testified to its lasting 
contributions. Few nations have given as many really great Euro- 
peans—Leibnitz, Goethe, Beethoven, for example—to the world 
as Germany has done. 


Isolated Intelligentsia 


Yet, the German intelligentsia, symbol though it was to Europe 
and recognized as such by the whole world, lived essentially sepa- 
rated from the German people, who did not understand its prob- 
lems and did not share its experiences. The tragic isolation of 
these intellectuals, so different from the position of the French 
hommes de lettres, was partly due to the deep antagonism which 
has prevailed between the politically powerful and the cultural 
elite in German history, between Macht und Geist, between politi- 
cal power and spiritual forces, a tension that the Weimar Republic 
tried in vain to eliminate. 

Seen in the light of these traditional discrepancies, the present 
split of Germany gains a grave significance. Continued over a 
longer period, the two parts may drift farther and farther away 
from each other. 

In fact, even a cursory look behind that Iron Curtain, drawn 
right across the streets of Berlin, reveals that they have already 
grown apart. It is this very danger of permanent loss of com- 
munity that heightens a renewed appeal to nationalism in Ger- 
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many. This cry for unity reiterates tendencies that have caused 
havoc before. 


The Late Arrival 

Germany, like Italy, a late arrival among the well-established 
powers in the mid-nineteenth century, has ever since suffered from 
the inferiority of a boisterous newcomer trying to make up for 
missed opportunities. 

This has not made for good-neighbor relations in the heart of 
Europe. The claim of the have-nots against the haves, the “right 
of the young peoples,” in the words of German nationalist Moeller 
van den Bruck, to take over the reins from the slipping hands of 
the superannuated, will understandably be rejected by the pos- 
sessing powers as arrogan aggression and an utterly improper 
demand, especially if they can point at the inability of the 
“usurper” to rule himself and to hold his own at home. 

Indeed, the political unification of Germany not only came late 
but it was received from above by authority of the Iron Chancel- 
lor. In this Bismarckian compromise, the middle class—defeated 
in 1848 and in 1862-1866 in its attempt to win political control— 
acquiesced in the continued rule of the old Junker class. And 
this, despite the fact that the feudal order had outlived its social- 
economic usefulness. In return for the promise by the all-powerful 
“father state” to support expanding capitalism’s drive for colonial 
markets abroad and to protect it against growing proletarian 
unrest at home, the middle class surrendered politics and society 
to the “experienced hands” of the ancien régime. How different 
from the Victorian compromise in which a British aristocracy 
complied with middle class standards (and Queen Victoria be- 
came the Empire’s Number One Bourgeois). The German 
burgher became “feudalized” in all his social concepts and images. 

It was only after World War I that the serious consequences of 
this surrender became evident. When the Weimar Republic 
offered a belated chance for the burgher’s rehabilitation, he found 
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himself and his class weak and ill-equipped for the tasks of leade 
ship. His social code was feudal; his economics were bureaucrati 
_ he was timid and irresponsible in politics. Moreover, in a fey y 
short years he was faced with great problems—Germany’s rampan 
inflation followed by the acute domestic phases of a world-wid¢), 
depression. Perhaps the Weimar era did not last long enoughey 
to undo the damage done to the German citizen for centuries} 
At any rate his failure was complete, and his final surrender tq} 
National Socialism was only the last episode of a habitual escap yet 
from political responsibility. It relieved him of mastering hig, 
daily tasks at home and, at the same time, offered him day-dreamg,}, 
of unlimited world domination. 


° 


The German Dilemma 


It is strange to hear even today thoughtful Germans complain: 
ing about their nation’s historic inability ever to attain the demo-+ Pe 
cratic self-rule of other Western peoples and yet demanding the 
controlling position in the future United States of Europe, which} ;, 
“as a matter of course” could be run only by Germany. It is not 
too farfetched to recognize in this behavior pattern attitudes of aj 4 
politically adolescent people, burdened with all the attributes of 
“the awkward age.” Strutting self-assertiveness and excessive pride 
become the natural counterparts to utter insecurity and uncer- 
tainty. In all walks of life one meets this strange mixture of] ,, 
boastfulness and timidity, of brutality and sentimentality, of} , 
illusions of grandeur and morbid self-negation. Himmelhoch-| ¢ 
jauchzend—zu Tode betriibt (exuberantly elated—in the depth] 
of despair), the young moves in extremes. P 

The adolescent in world affairs is proud and insolent, blunt} , 
and impetuous, over-confident in his mission to make a better 
world tomorrow and despondent in his utter helplessness to 
master the present. He is bewildered, confronted with an adult 
life which he rejects in his youthful rebellion and which he cannot 
yet replace with a new design of his own. His constant fracases 
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ith his neighbors are only an attempt to quell the inquietude of 
leader is inner contradictions. If, following the Epicurean definition, 
a appiness is a state of tranquillity, the Germans have never been 
a few happy nation, never at peace with themselves or with the outside 
"Paniworld. The great idea of sophrosyne—balance, sanity, self-control 
l-wid¢nd moderation—could not take root in a nation charged with 
i0usMtensions and moving in extremes. 
‘urles} Such a people are easily hurt; they are the perfect introverts. 
ler t¢ They have little or no consideration for the people around them, 
ais: yet they nurse a continuous grudge, with a good measure of 
8 his.cifpity, against the cold outer world that does not appreciate 
‘aM$them and never understands them. Here is a people looking 
towards the Infinite in order to find certainty in God, a people 
producing the most all-conclusive Weltanschauungen (world 


ie philosophy) as guides for a complete view of life. 
lain: 


emo-| Perennial Adolescent? 


the This is the design for a nation of great thinkers and poets, but 
he it does not make for pragmatic politics. The key concept of poli- 
“NOW tics, the idea of compromise—the recognition of and respect for 
of al the outside world—is only “compromising” to the adolescent, who 
id of accepts nothing but absolute, uncompromising solutions. 
ride! In view of the long and persistent history of this “young people,” 
eT! still not grown to full maturity, one may wonder whether ,Ger- 
> of many is not fated to be a “perennial adolescent.” There is great- 
off ness in the impetuous youth who will always ask the disquieting 
ch-) fundamental question and who wants the answer, black or white. 
pth} He contends with the angels, yet as in the Greek myth, the flight 
of Icarus brings, not life, but death. The Third Reich, in its all- 
consuming deadly drive for world power, was the latest, the most 


a arrogant flight into unlimited undertakings. Does its downfall 
to 


ult 


unt 


presage a new beginning? 
A people cannot free itself easily and quickly from such trying 
. experiences. In fact, it will readily fall back into accustomed 
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patterns even though new and powerful experiences slowly trans- 
form it. It is against such a background that the present must be 
measured and that the challenge of a German reorientation must 
be viewed. There are elements in the German present that may 
indicate some basic transformations. For one, total war and 
dictatorship have left a deep impression on the German people. 


WV 


Legacy of War 
and Nazism 


“FROM SUCH A DEFEAT one does not recover any longer as peoples 
formerly did after Jena or after Sedan. Such a defeat marks the 
turning point in the life of nations.” These were the notes 
written on April 11, 1945 in the diary Strahlungen by Ernst 
Juenger, a spokesman of a nationalist youth and a spiritual fore- 


runner of National Socialism after World War I, who later 


turned against the Third Reich, and who has once again emerged 
as a much-talked-about author in Germany. And there is the 
Nestor of the German historians, Friedrich Meinecke, whose 
German Catastrophe also declared the year 1945 “‘a turning point 
with no return.” Has the debacle really meant a turning point? 

This second aftermath of a defeated Germany is altogether 
different from 1918. There is first the vast physical destruction. 
Even though the rubble is now, five years after the war, in neat 
piles, Germany is still in many ways a ruined nation. The centers 
of almost all its major cities were destroyed beyond recognition 
and in many cases beyond repair. The maimed in their shabby 
uniforms, frequently encountered in the streets, are painful re- 
minders of past glory; so are the little, newly-built store fronts 
that form a poor, cardboard facade for the wreckage of once 
proud business palaces in the main thoroughfares of Munich, 
Frankfort and even Stuttgart, the prize city of recovery. 

The political disintegration may be even more serious. The 
Treaty of Versailles had left Germany united. With the sur- 
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render on May 8, 1945 the German government ceased to exist. 
Its sovereign rights were transferred to the Allied military au- 
thorities. Their divided rule spelled the doom of an empire's 
dream. Soon Berlin, the quartered city, was to serve as a telling 
symbol of this breakdown. 


Germany Between the Superpowers 


The return of partial sovereignty with the establishment of the 
German Federal Republic of the West and the German Demo- 
cratic Republic of the East does not simply restore the power of 
the erstwhile Reich. Above all one must note another and most 
crucial element in this post-war picture: the complete shift of the 
European balance in this world of the two peripheral super- 
powers, who may have entered Europe to stay. Germany’s future 
is decided in Moscow and Washington and is kept in suspense 

_ between the conflicts of these two poles. 

All these are lasting effects on Germany’s political landscape. 
So is the memory of past dictatorship. It has certainly not dis- 
appeared with its military defeat. 

Yet it may be too early to tell what this all means to the Ger- 
many of tomorrow. The Germans themselves are the last to 
know. They have recovered from the stupor of defeat, but their 
first and often disturbing signs of strength may well be deceptive 
to them and to the world. It may well be another decade before 
the full impact of the aftermath is felt not only in Germany but 
throughout our global society. 

In the meantime it is safe to state that the consequences of 
World War II do not seem to follow expectations. For one, there 
were many who believed in 1945 that the omnipresent ruins 
would suffice as a constant warning against the fatal fallacy of 
war and dictatorship. The visitor to Germany today must report 
that this is not so. On the contrary, the ruins have been made 
a self-righteous reminder of the victor’s “wrong-doings” and thus 
an easy vindication of the vanquished nation’s guilt. Such a turn 
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ight well have been expected as a natural reaction of a proudi 
ople. 

What is more surprising is the fact that the average German,. 
by now, takes ruins for granted. He hardly sees them any more.. 
Dne gets used to life in the midst of ruins; one probably has to,. 
n order to live on. Moreover, even ruins can grow on you. One- 
rannot easily forget the little German boy, seven years old, who- 
as sent to Switzerland for a vacation. And what did he have- 
o say on his return? “Well, it was all right in Switzerland, but. 
there were no ruins to play in.” 
Even the memory of air raids has acquired a certain nostalgia. . 
To the very young at the time, those were exciting days—life out - 
of the ordinary, a lot of noise and a liberating equalization with. 
the grown-ups, whose world of security was smashed before their - 
own eyes. Even to the older people, hateful though the whole - 
tmosphere without privacy and possession was, looking back- 
ard, the years of destruction have attained a heroic aspect. By 
now that wretched life in the bunkers is elevated to a community 
of great ordeals, to a new “socialism of the trenches.” 


Spiritual Vacuum 

In order to destroy the real legacy of dictatorship and war, 
these experiences must be lifted to a new level; otherwise, they 
jwill come back in the form of reaction and revenge. National 
Socialism may be dead. Actually, only a few convinced Nazis are 
left; yet democracy has failed to fill the spiritual vacuum. 

The spiritual destruction may have a more lasting effect than 
the physical levelling in Germany’s big cities. If there had ever 
been a lost generation, dictatorship and war created it. In all 
walks of life the missing generation is obvious by its absence—in 
politics and economics, as well as in the field of education. An 
over-age group, whose crucial experiences date back to the early 
Weimar days or even to the era of Kaiser Wilhelm, has taken 
possession of the key positions. At best it can only provide place 
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holders. Neither German politics nor its educational system canSY*' 


be built up with men in their seventies and eighties. If there is ind 


any hope at all, it lies with the young. What do they really think? 

They themselves may not know it yet—they certainly are not 
articulate about it—but one thing is sure: this crucial group ig 
still waiting and watching. The youth remain outside of the 
politics of the old men. One might, however, recognize somé 
promising signs. There is first of all the rediscovery of free con 
versation. This new freedom is especially appreciated in view 
of the Soviet dictatorship next door. If it were not for this 
proximity, liberty would not be so highly valued. Yet, even 
the desire for free exchanges does not create the atmosphere suit 
able to its fulfillment. The art of compromise, democracy’s funda: 
mental virtue, is still missing. Tension rises quickly. The elec: 
toral campaign for the First Federal Diet (Bundestag) in the 
summer of 1949 was pathetically reminiscent of the days before 
1933. 


‘Propaganda-Wise’ Generation 


And still an understanding observer may recognize, beneath} 
the surface of a confused and complicated lingo (another herit- 
age of dictatorial days and their need for cryptic camouflage), 
a new realism among the young which is very different from the 
aftermath of World War I. They are suspicious of big words| 


because they have become “propaganda-wise.” This is a positive 
legacy of dictatorship. They are critical of and almost cynical 
towards everything and, above all, towards ideologies. It is a 
sober and experienced generation, grown old on the battlefields 
of Russia and in the grim realities of prison camps. 

This is a pragmatic generation, and as such it constitutes some- 
thing really new in German history. Here for the first time is a 
group of young Germans who could appreciate the American way 
of life, if it were only presented to them in an articulate fashion. 
_ By the very same token they reject the present German party 
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system. It is not that they are opposed to politics as such or are 
indifferent to national life, but as a young German put it, “I am 
neither Christian enough to be a Christian Democrat nor Social- 
ist enough to be a Social Democrat.’””’ Many among them, and 
often the best, refuse to join up with any of the predominant 
Westanschauungs parties. They might well have been ready to 
embrace political parties similar to the Anglo-American pattern. 

The German parties, however, were prematurely (although for 
good reason) re-established in 1945 when the policies of occu- 
pation did not permit the rise of a genuine party system. This 
led to a re-emphasis of those fundamental and tragic traits of 
German political organization. The retreat of Allied military 
control and the re-establishment of a German government 
(limited, however, in its sovereign rights by the Occupation 
Statute) call for a party system that is not in existence and will 
have a hard time in evolving from the present alignments. To 
the historical liabilities of German development the existence of 
military government has added further complications for the 
future of German democracy. 
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Occupation 
Balance Sheet 


THE TRANSITION FROM military government to civilian authority, 
under the Occupation Statute of April 1949 marks the end of an 
era. This is a good time to take account of its results. 

The difficulties are obvious. It was an untried experiment of 
victorious powers who probably were not ‘model conquerors ap- 
plied toward a people who definitely were not a model conquered. 
Moreover, the aims of the occupation were diversified and at 
cross purposes. After the primary phase of military control— 
guaranteeing the effective pursuit of military warfare—was con- 
cluded by total victory, military government still had to serve a 
twofold task: “The effective elimination of Germany’s ability to 
wage modern war and the reconstruction of German and Euro- 
pean life on a democratic basis,” (President Roosevelt’s letter to 
Foreign Economic Administrator Leo T. Crowley on September 
29, 1944). The tug-of-war between security and democratization 
constantly created conflicts which became visible in the changing 
policies, contradictory statements and frustrating actions of the 
military authorities. 

The destruction of the German war potential did not always 
favor conditions promising the rise of a democratic society. And 
a successful reconstruction of the German economy aroused the 
concern of the still weakened neighbors over the international 
threat of a reinvigorated Reich. It was the concidence of dis- 
armament, dismantling, denazification and democratization that 
created havoc for military government. 
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Moreover, from the very beginning a different emphasis if not 
an altogether different interpretation was given by the occupa- 
tion authorities to the above four aims, according to the divergent 
national interests of the victor powers. True, the Potsdam Dec- 
laration of August 2, 1945 proclaimed “a coordinated Allied 
policy” and “uniformity of treatment of the German population” 
—with the significant reservation “so far as is practicable.” Yet, 
the ambiguity of its key concepts—democracy, militarism, Nazism, 
war criminals, reparations, economic concentration and political 
centralization—the divergent policies of the contracting powers 
and the “supreme authority exercised by the Commanders in 
Chief each in his zone of occupation” soon annulled the coor- 
dinating functions of the Allied Control Council and split the 
nation into strictly separated zones, with the final emergence 
of two Germanys. 


French Concern for Security 

The French and the Russians in a way were more fortunate 
in their one-track approach than were the British and the Ameri- 
cans. To the French, security was naturally the principal, if not 
the exclusive, concern. All Allied policies were judged by this 
objective. Centralization was strictly opposed, the principle of 
federalism, if not separatism, was strongly supported. A politi- 
cally weak and divided Germany gave promise of greater security. 
To live off the land seemed equally justified for the victorious 
power which, twice invaded by Germany in a generation, was 
deathly afraid of this potentially stronger neighbor. Any policy 
that could shift the balance was worth trying. 

The integration of the Saar Basin into the French economy, 
with the possible prospect of an eventual political absorption, 
was quietly and effectively pursued. It is not surprising that the 
newly established Western German government, as a first show 
of its semi-independence, protested against such a fait accompli 
before the peace treaties fixed definite post-war borderlines. 
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The recent Schuman proposal of a European coal-steel pool 
however, may put the whole issue on a new plane and may opet 
new vistas of a close and fruitful cooperation of the traditional 
enemies; but it is still too early to predict a radical turn if 
French-German relations. 
In the meantime even the positive policies of the French occu 
pation forces, their notable educational and cultural work, could 
be seen as an attempt to re-establish the Germany of the eigh 
eenth century, when Germany was divided into territorial ria 
cipalities and did not constitute a danger to French security. 


Russian Reparations 
The Russians followed an equally clear line. The immediat 
purpose of their military government was to produce aumeal 
for the tremendous Russian losses suffered as the result of Nazi 
aggression. Dismantling, therefore, was furemost on the Russian} 
mind, even and especially if it meant a stripping of the German 
economy and removal of capital equipment in violation of th 

Potsdam agreement. Such actions did not make the Russia 
popular with the German people nor with the Western Alli 
who largely had to pay with their own contributions for the sur 

render of reparations taken out of the Western zones. 

The other obvious aim of Russia’s policy, and soon the pre- 
dominant program, was the establishment of a regime “friendly 
to the Soviet Union.” In contrast to the British and American 
forces, the U.S.S.R. had no scruples against direct intervention. 
For the Soviet Union, democratization meant the establishment 
of a satellite regime, and all political forces that would resist con- 
formity were quickly labeled “Fascist.” 

The Russians knew what they wanted, and within their own 
zone, with support of bayonets, they succeeded in suppressing all 
opposition forces. Even though their greater aim to extend their} 
sway over all Germany failed, at least for the time being, within 
their own zone the Communists quickly changed the social struc- 
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ture by dissolving the big estates and by nationalizing an ever- 
increasing segment of German industry. Such a radical trans- 
formation, according to Soviet definition, guaranteed the destruc- 
tion of the true basis of fascism. It certainly spelled the end of 
the middle class in the Eastern zone. 


British Accent on Administration 

The British had none of these far-reaching plans. One might 
even suspect that they originally approached military government 
as merely a problem of colonial administration, of which they 
were past masters. A good part of the personnel of the British 
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occupation forces were drawn from their far-flung empire, and 
even the shift in policies under the Labor government did not 
radically change the composition of the occupationai echelons. 

One might state, on the other hand, that this continuity in 
personnel, so different from the United States administration, 
meant greater strength and efficiency in the British zone. De- 
nazification and democratization were played down in the name 
of a well-functioning administration. Right-wing forces had an 
easier time in reasserting themselves, and even former military 
leaders were not silenced. Dismantling seemed to be the main 
restrictive policy in the British zone, and here German public 
opinion quickly suspected fear of German competition as a main 
motive. While such an assumption may not be fair, the strict 
enforcement of dismantling certainly did not enhance British 
prestige. 


American Democratization 

The Americans entered the administration of military govern- 
ment without any personal aims and for this reason commanded 
the greatest respect among the Germans. It is indeed this great 
expectation of unselfish leadership and possibly the lack of a 
clearly directed aim that eventually brought about the sharp 
criticism raised against the American military government. Hav- 
ing no immediate stake in security or reparations—so different 
from the neighboring countries, France and the U.S.S.R.—the 
United States concentrated on the more lofty aims of democrati- 
zation. Although these plans for a “re-education of Germany” 
were obviously naive and even at times arrogant—if democratiza- 
tion is possible, it can never be enforced from without but only 


developed from within—it was not primitive proselyting ardor 


that brought about the ambitious policies of “reorientation.” 
American policy was based on the correct realization that dic- 
tatorship is not destroyed on the battlefield, but must be eradi- 
cated from the mind of the conquered. 
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We were setting out to create the conditions for a democratic 
climate. Leaving aside the question whether we are by nature 
good missionaries (which we are not; nor are we good haters) 
and whether such an aim of democratization is in the reach of 
an occupational authority (which may well be doubted), the 
German problem was soon overshadowed by another paramount 
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issue: the East-West split. From this point on, Germany wa 
dealt with less on its own merits and more as a tool of the cold 
war. The split affected, if it did not frustrate, all measures o 
denazification and democratization, of disarmament and dis- 
mantling. It created wrong fronts and artificial alliances and 
naturally gave leeway to the playing of both ends by the occu 
pied. An ardent anti-Communist is not automatically a good 
democrat, and if given arms in the name of Western vigilance, 
he may again turn against the West. 


The Need for Quality 

The two-front war against an antidemocratic Germany an 
against a Communist dictatorship demanded flexible finesse and 
profound knowledge which even the best among the occupation 
authorities rarely possessed. 

In this connection one might well be reminded of the remark- 
able lines in John Hersey’s A Bell for Adano: “You see, the 
theories about administering occupied territories all turned out 
to be just theories, and, in fact, the thing which determined 
whether we Americans would be successful in that toughest off 
all jobs was nothing more or less than the quality of the men 
who did the administering.” 

No doubt there were many, especially in the early days of 
military government and even today, whose trained intelligence 
and generous spirit have done much in creating among the prom- 
ising elements in Germany the self-confidence which always will 
be the foundation of “‘re-education.” But the source of manpower, 
has been drying up and the difficulties in recruiting adequate 
personnel have increased as the years go on. The tedium of occu- 
pation, its sudden luxury, its pervading sense of superiority, the 
easy dismissal of the Germans as “them Krauts,” have emphasized 
greatly the difficulties that have resulted from the divisions on 
the higher policy-making level. The shifts in policies and per- 
sonnel have often left the impression that, in the words of an 
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high official of the occupying force, “we are always in a stage of 
transition.” In the light of all these difficulties, it seems almost 
surprising how much has been accomplished. 

If one makes an assessment today, one might state that the 
policy of denazification was not a success. This difficult task 
would have been simplified if it had concentrated on a clearly 
defined and very limited group of responsible top Nazis and if 
the process had been accelerated. The opposite, however, was 
the case. A great number of Nazis, big and little, were brought 
to book, and the whole process took a long time, leading to gen- 
eral insecurity which was unfavorable to the creation of a demo- 
cratic climate. Moreover, the formula of a collective German 
guilt created, unfortunately, a “sense of social solidarity” that 
rallied many Germans against denazification. It even led to a 
widespread self-justification according to which Nazism was 
merely regarded as a political error or even as a badly adminis- 
tered social idea—in short, to be blamed only for its failure, not 
for its immorality. 


Problems Still Ahead 

These problems remain, despite the establishment of the Ger- 
man Federal Republic in 1949 and the drafting of the Occupa- 
tion Statute, which limits the role of Allied forces but still allows 
far-reaching controls on the part of the Council of American 
British, and French High Commissioners. With the transfer of 
denazification to German authorities, there was a return of 
former Nazis to positions of influence. As disheartening as this 
was to the sincere democrats in Germany, perhaps more serious 
was the fact that democratization has not gone beyond the formal 
adaptation of democratic techniques. 

Despite the frequently-heard criticism of the American record, 
the efforts were not all in vain. The invisible and informal in- 
fluences of the occupation especially should not be underesti- 
mated. The daily encounter with a sincere democratic force and 
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the possible extension of a well-planned exchange program might, 
in the long run, have a lasting effect in instilling democratic pro- 
cedures and habits, in reawakening respect for civil liberties, for 
the rule of law and for constitutional safeguards (all of which 
are missing in the Eastern zone) . 

No doubt, even in its limited functions, the need for occupa- 
tional government is obvious. In private conversations at least, 
responsible party leaders of Germany frankly admit this, their 
public declarations notwithstanding. Above all, the threat of a 
powerful U.S.S.R. would upset the balance if the occupation 
armies would be withdrawn; no less dangerous would be the dis- 
rupting forces within the still feeble democracy of Germany. 
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How Real Is 


F 
Recovery? 


Ir THE FINAL victory over National Socialism can only be ac- 
complished by the destruction of those forces which created it, 
real success will be measured in terms of the effort to restore a 
healthy balance, at last, to the social and economic life of the 
German people. The danger in Germany is the possible rise of 
new “crisis strata”—large sections of the population deprived 
of their basic needs and aspirations, impoverished, rootless, em- 
bittered. It was such a group in the thirties which marked the 
fever curve of a sick society and fell prey to the dictator's promises 
of security. 

Where do we stand five years after the breakdown of the Third 
Reich? Great progress has been made since the days immediately 
after the end of the war, days without hope and without food 
when a pulverized society had lost its standards of conduct and 
when black markets demoralized the everyday life of the nation’s 
men and women. 

The turning point came with the currency reform of June 20, 
1948. Like the monetary stabilization of 1923 which checked the 
runaway inflation following World War I, the introduction of 
the new mark in Western Germany in 1948 produced an over- 
night miracle which allowed the economy to pull itself together. 
Only two years later the recovery of Germany can measure up 
to that of any other European nation. Stimulated by the efforts 
of Allied military government and the more recent inclusion of 
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Germany in the Marshall Plan, industrial production has more 
than doubled. By 1950 it had reached the level of 1936. 

Despite this spectacular success, currency stabilization has still 
left fundamental problems unsolved and has created new ones. 
The production of an array of luxury goods at disproportionately 
high prices and profit margins has completely upset the distri- 
bution of goods and earnings. Not the least responsible for such 
an unfortunate development may be the very active re-established 
trade associations with their price-fixing policies and the new 
German administration with its hurried removal of governmental 
controls. Whoever is to blame, the discrepancies between the 
few who profited greatly and the overwhelming majority of the 
populace who shared only to a very limited extent in this new 
prosperity have led to new tensions. Such contrasts definitely do 
not create a large and solid middle class, which in the Western 
world constitutes the basis for a sound economy and a healthy 
democracy. 

It is questionable whether or not Germany ever possessed such 
a sound middle-class basis. Alliances between authoritarian po- 
litical forces and the monster economic combines that controlled 
German industry weakened the young Weimar Republic and 
were instrumental in its early surrender to Nazism. Hitler 
changed the slant of the German economy, and often the recipi- 
ents of its profits as well, but the main result was greater con- 
centration, deeply involving the captains of industry in the totali- 
tarian, power-mad state. 


Old Mixture as Before? 

Has the German economy undergone any fundamental change 
since the breakdown of the Third Reich? Recognizing that the 
prospects for peace and democracy in Germany would be related 
to social and economic reorganization, United States military 
directives were aimed at the dissolution of gigantic combines 
such as the I.G. Farben chemical trust and at the establishment 
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of an “International Ruhr Authority.” But the decartelization 
program, in a way representing the transfer of American antitrust 
legislation to Germany, met with great difficulties, if not com- 
plete failure. The reasons for its failure were many—the need for 
industrial efficiency and productivity which called for the return 
of “seasoned experts,” American preference for free enterprise, 
German resistance to outside interference. The result seems to 
be largely that the old leaders of industry have become its new 
managers. 

It is still too early to tell what lasting impact the Nazi experi- 
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ment has made on these industrialists. They had tried to hire a 
political manager in Hitler and he turned out to be their master. 
Business leaders, as a consequence, may have become more cau- 
tious in playing for high political stakes. Have they become more 
attached to the democratic way? 


Trade Union Influence 


The future of German democracy will depend to a large ex- 
tent on a fundamental transformation in German society, which, 
if it comes, must come from within. Where are the forces for 
such a democratic change? 

The social class that most consistently, even throughout the 
Nazi period, tied its fate to democracy in Germany was the 
proletariat. Today, however, it is not in its strongest position. 
Unemployment and fear of inflation have weakened its bargain- 
ing power. Wages now constitute a lesser share (38 per cent) 
of the national income than they did before the war; real wages 
are about 70 per cent of what they were in 1936. The re-estab- 
lished trade unions, with the impressive membership of 6 million, 
deserve credit for their part in the economic recovery of Western 
Germany; nevertheless they are politically handicapped by their 
organization into a single federation. In contrast to the pre-war 
pattern when there were three leading organizations, the present 
unified movement, because of the stresses within it, has to adhere 
to virtual neutrality in party politics. The trade unions are now 
seeking ‘‘co-determination” in industry—a voice for labor in the 
economic decisions from which it was previously excluded. This 
may promise sober and responsible participation; yet will it effec- 


tively mobilize the constructive spirit of this great potential force — 


for a dynamic democracy? 

And constructive ideas will be needed to regain lasting eco- 
nomic stability. The quick revival of German productivity is 
surprising and, to the superficial observer, so is the unusual re- 
turn to “normalcy.” Yet it is an artificial recovery supported by 
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the easy market and the subsidies of the occupation powers. The 
key issues still remain unresolved: the renewal of capital accumu- 
lation, the recapture of international markets and the crucial 
problem of convertibility for the German mark into other cur- 
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rencies, the price of which may be a lower standard of living. 

Pre-war Germany was not self-sufficient and had to import 15 
to 30 per cent of its essential food. Because of the loss of Eastern 
farmland, Western Germany may have to import up to 45 per 
cent, paying for this imported food by heavy industrial exports. 
The revival of East-West trade, obviously attractive on tradi- 
tional grounds, is being pushed by the Eastern bloc for political 
reasons and is sought by ambitious West German power groups. 
But it may not be the natural nor the cheapest international trade 
route, as an increasing number of experts emphasize. Yet the 
alternative sources, especially outside continental Europe, will 
still have to be explored. The same goes for the promising 
Schuman plan for pooling the heavy industries of Western Eu- 
rope. The need for markets is an increasingly important one; it 
is bourrd up with Germany’s craving for Lebensraum, an appeal 
made so effectively by the last dictator and which may be made 
again with even greater statistical evidence. Germany’s popula- 
tion density is now 196 per square kilometer, as compared with 
75 in France. 


Unemployment 

In the meantime there are other warning signs for the economy 
of the West German state. While Western progress is impressive 
and its head start over the Soviet zone is substantial, Eastern 
Germany’s rate of recovery should not be underrated in the 
battle for popular allegiance, particularly because of its em: 
phasis on full employment. 

Unemployment in the West totals in 1950, even in the favor: 


able summer months, close to 2 million (including 300,000 in 
West Berlin alone), and the influx of the numerically strong 
generation of “Hitler babies” into an oversaturated labor market 
presages even more sombre prospects of unemployed youth. This 
is not merely an industrial reserve army, to be quickly absorbed 
by the normal process of the economic fluctuations. It threatens 
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to become another political reserve army like the one that broke 
the dams of society in 1933. 

It all looks like the return of the “crisis strata” that ushered 
in the rise of demogogical dictatorship. How simple it should 
be to the new Hitlers, Goebbels and Stalins to exploit the blatant 
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contrasts between thriving night clubs, where the few well-to-d 
display their conspicuous consumption, and the bombed-oy 
basement flats of subhuman mass existence. Is it not, indeeé 
senseless to have a quarter of a million jobless constructic 
workers walk the ruined streets that cry for rebuilding? W. 

small relief can be found in 250,000 “projected” dwellings whei 
5 million housing units are needed? 


Germany's Stepchildren 


What makes matters worse is the fact that the economic diff 
culties cannot be easily overcome even with wiser policies on th 
part of the Bonn government and the occupation authoritie 
First of all, the partition of Germany—despite the definite state 
ment in the Potsdam agreement that “Germany shall be treate 
as a single economic unit’”—splits the industrial West from t 
agrarian East, putting a greater burden on the West. 

Second, the continuous stream of expellees from the East fu 
ther strains the economy. Many of the expellees were forcefull 
evacuated, in accordance with pre-treaty arrangements, fror 
Czechoslovakia’s Sudetenland and from the former Germa 
provinces handed over to Polish administration. Moreover, tht 
daily influx of about one thousand voluntary refugees (Fliich 
linge) from the Eastern zone has swelled the number of thes 
unhappy homeless to 8 million. If one adds the 2 milliot 
evacuees of wartime bombing (Ausgebombte), this new “Fifth 
Estate” of cast-outs represents one-fifth of the total populatio 
and in some provinces, such as Schleswig-Holstein more that 
one-third. 

These refugees make the German people readily forget theif 
responsibilities for the millions of displaced persons sent on the 
road to despair and death by the Nazi quest for Lebensraum 
Now, as a conseqtence of that arrogant New Order, the Volk 
deutsche are really in search of bare living space, and thei 
motherland cannot offer it to them. 
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Even in the villages and small towns where the expellees were 
received in the first gestures of magnanimity, today there is a 
sharp contrast between the prosperous, toiling peasants and the 
idle disposessed. Peaceful cottages have become hotbeds of dis- 
cord and a new kind of class struggle. The truth is that the 
expellees can never be fully absorbed and integrated—economi- 
cally, socially, politically—into the shrunken German state. A 
world-wide resettlement project may be necessary before this 
legacy of Nazism is liquidated. ; 

Meanwhile, the expellees are the stepchildren of Germany, up- 
rooted from their traditional homesteads, their jobs and their 
accustomed social life and thrown into a cold, strange world 
that does not feed them, shelter them, want them. Here is a 
crisis group whose only hope seems to be an irredentism—agita- 
tion for the return of the “lost territories” beyond the Oder-Neisse 
line. They will be an easy prey for Germany’s new demogogues. 
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Politics in the 
Bonn Republic 


On may 8, 1949—FourR years to the day after the unconditional 
surrender of the Third Reich—the basic law for the Federal Re- 
public of Germany was promulgated. On August 14 the elections 
for the first Federal Diet took place. On September 12 the new 
President, Theodor Heuss, was voted into power by the Federal 
Convention, consisting of the members of the Peoples’ Parliament 
and an equal number of representatives of the Lander, the prov- 
inces or states which are the basic units of German federalism. 
Three days later the Diet accepted—by a one-vote majority, to 
be sure—Konrad Adenauer for the powerful office of Chancellor 
of the Republic. 


Transitional Government 


This is a transitional government, interim and improvised, as 
far as its leaders, its parties and its loyalties are concerned. On 
first sight it looks like a strong democracy in which close to 80 
per cent of the electorate went to the polls, and 80 per cent of 
these voted for moderate parties. In fact, the Bonn constitution 
—or Fundamental Law, as it is called—is an intricate document 
adopted after a nine-months struggle which recalled earlier Ger- 
man constitutional debates. It reflects the thoroughness and de- 
votion to democratic ideals of the “old professionals” who wanted 
to destroy the ghosts of the past—both the Nazi totalitarianism 
and the weak and unstable Weimar system. 
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The result is a strong cabinet government giving the Chan- 
cellor an almost invulnerable predominance (possibly stronger 
than Bismarck’s), a great power of patronage and far-reaching 
bureaucratic controls. Like many social documents, the consti- 
tution was conceived as a bulwark against the last usurper. Will 
it protect Germany against the next aggressor? 


Threats to Democracy 


What are the threats to a stable German democracy? American 
preoccupation with the problem of federalism has given a mis- 
leading impression of the fundamental issues of the young Re- 
public. The German Ldnder are not living units today—eco- 
nomically, politically, culturally. Moreover, careful students of 
German constitutional development have shown that in a nation 
without the restraining experiences of the Western democracies, 
popular government is not guaranteed by a decentralization of 
political responsibilities and by a start at the “grass roots.” If 
these basic cells are not genuinely democratic, as they are not in 
the German Ldnder, the strengthening of local and regional 
forces may just as well open an easy avenue to power for new 
antidemocratic elements and vested interests. 

The real difficulty in Germany is due to the fact that the pro- 
democratic and antidemocratic groups are nearly an even match. 
It is not true that there is no democratic tradition at all to be 
found in Germany; if that were the case, the chances for German 
democracy would be very slim. On the contrary, throughout the 
short history of German parliamentarianism, truly democratic 
parties mustered strong support and often represented a majority 
of the electorate; yet it was always an uneasy majority, faced 
with an articulate and powerful opposition. 

The current strength of the democratic parties in Germany is 
deceptive. So is the noisy and much-talked about resurgence of 
a nationalist opposition. The truth lies below the surface—the 
answer to the question asked by Germany's outstanding social 
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scientist, Professor Albert Weber: “Have we Germans failed since 
1945 in that great purgatory that demands a complete recastin 
of the German past in order to establish a more meaningfu 


future?” 


Lifeblood of Politics 

The political parties, the vital stream of any genuine democ; 
racy, still live a shadow existence, reaching only a small percent 
age of the population. Re-created since the war, the parties a 
already mortgaged by a past. They tend to reflect zonal differ 
ences and the coloring of their respective occupational authori 
ties. The East, traditionally autocratic, with strong Right- an 
Left-wing parties and only a weak moderate group to keep t 
balance, has by now been petrified into a one-party system. Sovi 
authorities keep up the semblance of a multiparty system, but i 
is the Social Unity party (SED), the forced merger of the So 
cialists and Communists under the exclusive leadership of trust 
worthy, Moscow-trained functionaries, that controls all key posi 
tions in the Eastern “Democratic” Republic. 

Since the establishment of the Western Federal Republic an 
the coming to office of a coalition led by Dr. Adenauer’s Christia 
Democratic Union, the zonal differences between the three West 
ern occupation areas have become somewhat blurred. One ca 
still recognize in the British zone the predominance of the Soci 
Democrats, now the main opposition party in the Republic. Th 
American zone shows the traditional division between genuinel 
democratic Wiirttemberg-Baden and a strongly Right-wing Cath 
lic Bavaria, while the French zone represents similar variation 

The real trouble with the German party system is that it d 
not reach down to the people and that it only represents a thi 
layer of political activity, superimposed on a country in whic 
most of the people still keep out of politics. A deep-seated scep- 
ticism and a lack of political self-confidence—‘‘a burned chil 
dreads fire” —have stifled interest. Above all the fear of becoming, 
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or being called, Quislings made the truly politically-minded hesi- 
tant to enter fully into party life which, in 1945, looked too much 
like a controlled experiment under military government. 

Whatever the reasons, the result was the return of old programs 
and old leaders who had failed before 1933 and had been eclipsed 
by Hitler. The party system looks like that of the Weimar Re- 
public, second edition, and a weaker one at that. 


Government by Stepuagenarian 

In all justice one should say that the good old democrats who 
came through got even better (although there were fewer of 
them). There is an unbelievable rejuvenation of the septuage- 
narians and the octogenarians in Germany today. How long can 
they carry the torch? Where are the new leaders to replace them? 

There are some young and new leaders but not many. Some 
of those who might have emerged were broken in body and 
spirit in Hitler’s concentration camps. Some were lost in futile 
revolts against the all-powerful dictatorship, the most promising 
being killed after the unsuccessful July 1944 attempt on Hitler’s 
life. A few young and enterprising legislators have appeared in 
the Diet at Bonn, in regional party headquarters throughout the 
country, in newspaper offices, even in sleepy university towns. 
But some of these are already worn out by ever-increasing duties 
and responsibilities placed upon them simply because they are 
young and promising. 

While Germany waits for a gap of nearly two generations to 
be filled, the country remains in the hands of its elders. Who 
stand out among them? Three men—Theodor Heuss, President 
of the Federal Republic; Konrad Adenauer, its Chancellor; and 
Kurt Schumacher, leader of the Social Democratic opposition. 

Heuss, who did not seek office but fits it well, is about the best 
German liberalism can offer. Sixty-five years old, he has fought 
for German democracy ever since his youth. He was a disciple 
of Friedrich Naumann, the outstanding ethical reformer at the 
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turn of the century. He became a leader of the Democratic party 
in the days of the Weimar Republic and today represents all that 
is worth saving of the traditions of that era. A gifted publicist, 
historian and teacher, Heuss returned to an academic life after 
1945 but was soon absorbed in the strenuous leadership of the 
newly-founded Free Democratic party. His party, polling 11.9 
per cent of the 1949 vote, has served as a cushion between the 
two major parties, the Christian Democratic Union and the So- 
cial Democrats. The Free Democrats stand for individual initia- 
tive and responsibility and have attracted both Right-wing 
laissez-faire support and young liberal intellectuals who, after 
their experience under Hitler, stress freedom above everything 
else. 

Heuss himself has been a sincere broker, a great balancer, par- 
ticularly in the struggle to draft the Bonn constitution. What he 
said of his role as Minister of Education in Wiirttemberg—“I give 
no directives, I give atmosphere’’—is still true of him as President 
of the Federal Republic. 


Adenauer and the Christian Democrats 


Towering over the mediocrities at Bonn, where trouble is 
plentiful and style scarce, is Konrad Adenauer, Chancellor of the 
Reich. Seventy-four years old, this erect and energetic leader 
does not look nor act his age. He has a tremendous will-power 
and strictly disciplined ambitions. Moreover, he has an un- 
blemished record as a courageous, though cautious, fighter for 
democracy. To be sure, it is a democracy of a special brand; his 
political foes accuse him of being an autocrat. He made his 
reputation as the Lord Mayor of Cologne, an office he held from 
1917 to 1933, turning old Cologne into a modern, model city. 

His is a difficult task indeed. His party, the Christian Demo- 
cratic Union, is a heterogeneous group which comprises a 
strong conservative wing (of which he is the leader) and an 
equally articulate Leftist group of Christian Socialists, whose 
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Konrad Adenauer Kurt Schumacher 


spokesman is the dynamic and likeable Dr. Karl Arnold, Prime 
Minister of North-Rhine-Westphalia and now President of the 
Federal Council, the upper chamber of the German parliament. 
As Chancellor, Adenauer commands a very slim and shaky ma- 
jority in which the small Right-wing German party commands 
a disproportionate influence. (One of the dismal effects of the 
reintroduced, although qualified, system of proportional repre- 
sentation is that 30 per cent of the electorate voted for splinter 
parties in the 1949 election.) To lead his own party, itself di- 
vided, as well as the other elements of his coalition, Adenauer 
needs the strategy of a fox. He is a veteran who sees through all 
jealousies and weaknesses of his opposition and as the master of 
the party machine knows how to make use of them. 

He recognizes the deep-seated dilemmas of his own people. In 
quiet conversation he will even confess his doubts about the 
democratic chances of his people, who lack two fundamental 
qualities of a working democracy: a sense of fair play and com- 
promise and an ability to recognize quality of leadership. A halt 
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century of life in public affairs gives him justified concern about 
his country’s strength to resist the rise of another demagogue. In 
the meantime he holds the reins with a strong hand—the spokes- 
man of stability, conservatism and heavy industry. But he is a 
European statesman too. In fact, his leanings are strongly toward 
the French, and if a bridge between the two neighbors and tra- 
ditional antagonists is to be constructed, Adenauer may well be 
one of its architects. 

Adenauer’s party, the Christian Democratic Union (CDU) is 
in a sense the heir to the powerful Catholic Center party of pre- 
Hitler days, although it has tried with some success to draw in 
Protestants too. It is in close cooperation with the Bavarian 
Christian Social Union (CSU), successor to the more conservative 
and predominantly agrarian Bavarian Peoples’ party. Together 
the Christian Democrats and the Christian Social Union polled 
31 per cent of the 1949 vote. 


Schumacher and the Socialists 


Adenauer’s chief opponent is Dr. Kurt Schumacher, the ardent 
spokesman for a united Germany and the leader of the Social 
Democratic party. Although the Social Democrats are strong 
(29.2 per cent of the vote in 1949) and single-minded, they may 
still be unable to play the role of a “responsible opposition” to 
perfection. Schumacher himself is partly responsible for this. 
An extraordinary man, his moral stamina, political intelligence 
and sincere integrity are beyond doubt. Yet he is also stubborn, 
tough and uncompromising. He has the courage, background 
and zeal of a martyr; he lost one arm in World War I and spent 
ten years in Nazi concentration camps, emerging as a physical 
wreck. 

He is the builder of the new Social Democratic party. He 
knows it, and so do his followers. Although he antagonizes many 
of his subordinates and is resented by some of the best of them, 
he is still the unchallenged leader of the Social Democratic masses. 
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His oratory is unequalled in Germany today, and his hatreds are 
reminiscent of the demagogue era. 

If there is any one in the high council of the Social Democratic 
party who could bring about statesmanlike moderation and a 
refreshing renewal of its slightly dusty ranks, it is Professor Carlo 
Schmidt. Fifty-four years old, he is a burly, cosmopolitan cross 
between Heywood Broun and Trygve Lie. He is the son of a 
German professor and French noblewoman, an authority on 
international law and a gifted writer. He entered politics in 1945 
and soon became a leader of the Socialists at Bonn, where he 
took a major part in shaping the new German constitution. 

Other figures among the Socialists who bear watching are Wal- 
demar von Knoeringen of Bavaria and Ernst Reuter and Otto 
Suhr, both of whom have been active in the beleaguered city of 
Berlin. These three have been attempting to reshape the old 
Social Democratic party, with its rather rigid Marxism, into the 
image of the more flexible British Labor party. 

The Social Democrats have more than held their own in popu- 
lar strength as compared with the days of the Weimar Republic. 
They have won over a great part of the former Communist vote 
in Western Germany; the Communists who polled 8.6 per cent 
of the ballots in the 1928 election are now down to 5.7 per cent. 


Other Parties 

The other parties on the German political scene consist mainly 
of Right-wing groups—the German party, German Rightist party, 
National Democratic party and similar organizations. Both the 
extreme Right and the extreme Left constitute a threat, but the 
present-day rabble rousers such as Communist Max Reimann and 
Alfred Loritz of the Economic Reconstruction Association have 
had only limited success. 

The crucial question remains: How deeply do the political 
parties penetrate the German people? The sober and clear- 
headed attitude of many burghers, peasants and workers is an 
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impressive record for the Republic’s first year; however, the econ- 
omic crisis and Germany’s uncertain position in today’s strife- 
torn Europe mean that there is a great sector of the public who 
may yet be. exploited by new demagogues. 

The future of the young German Republic will depend on its 
ability to integrate this sector of the population, with its na- 
tionalist resentments. Above all, to capture the younger genera- 
tion, Germany’s leaders must find new images and goals worth 
striving for. There is hope for such an inner renewal which 
would solve the German problem, but it is a hope that awaits a 
definition of Germany’s proper place in the world of nations. 
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A WORLD sPLit By the overwhelming East-West conflict, what 
buld be more tempting than to use this tug-of-war as a potent 
eapon for a reassertion of power, to play off Russia against the 
est and to gain advantage from both sides? —To Germany, 
and der Mitte, this would not be an unfamiliar strategy. The 


prmer Allies, wooing yesterday’s foe, practically invite such a 


plicy. 
Therefore, today’s Germany has.an atmosphere of intrigue and 
heming which easily creates strange alliances in the name of 
ober Realpolitik.” The great simplifiers are back again. The 
d Nazi tactics which presented politics as a choice between 
cism or communism have reappeared. The fear of Bolshevism 
as made for comrades-in-arms-who are not fighting for the same 
use; even if they are “democrats in name,” they are not at all 
lemocrats by conviction.” 
On the other hand, the German politicians who favor an East- 
orientation are not necessarily Communists either. The East- 
school knows no class or party lines. The aftermath of World 


Var I proved that all too well. The turn toward Russia was not 


ly made by ardent Communists but also by industrialists and 


ftellectuals, by diplomats, and, above all, by the military. There 


General Hans Von Seeckt, the founder of the Reichswehr; 
ere was the brilliant diplomat, Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, Ger- 
any’s spokesman at Versailles and its first ambassador to the 
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Kremlin (though he warned against an exclusively Eastel 
course) ; there was Foreign Minister Walter Rathenau, the arch 
tect of the German-Soviet Rapallo treaty of 1922; and there we 
literary men like Moeller van den Bruck and Karl Haushof = 
the master of German geopolitik. _ 
Today, they find their parallels in ex-Ambassador Rudd 
Nadolny; former Centrist leader, Dr. Andreas Hermes; and P om 
fessor Ulrich Noack and his Nauheim circle. Yet, power cc - 
stellations are very different now. In this age of ideological ci Ing 
war it is more dangerous to play the game of strategic alliane A 
of which the men of the Kremlin are master manipulators. 
but not least, the experiences of the Soviet satellite count 
should forewarn industrialists and intellectuals alike agait 


working for German unification and liberation on Moscow tert 


Drive for Unity 


And yet the drive for unity has a tremendous power. F 
Germans can acquiesce in the fatal split of their fatherland. | 
astute Soviet propaganda has put the exclusive blame for t r 
unfortunate state of the nation on Western policies and may" 
holding in reserve a trump card—another Polish partition w 
would return some of the Eastern territories to a “friendif. 
Germany. 

The dramatic battle of Berlin in 1948-49 was won by the re 
lution of General Lucius B. Clay and the heroes of the airli 
but no less by the daily stamina of Berlin, that proud citadel 
saving-grace of German common sense. Still this was only 
first round. The glamor of heroic resistance has faded away i 
the grey hopelessness of the daily grind. In the meantime 
strategy of the Russians and their East German satellite govel a 
ment works unrelentingly: a policy of exhaustion, vague insini a 
tions of Western unreliability paired with open threats of 
taliation when “the day” comes and the “Amis” (Americz 
will be more than 3,000 miles away. Dress rehearsals, like 
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al F Berlin youth demonstration in May 1950, keep supporters mobil- 
aril ized and alert and seek out the enemy’s soft spots. Such concerted 
4 af¢Horts may finally break even the staunchest fighters for freedom 
ae and convince them of the utter futility of holding out for “a 
lost cause.”” Berlin has become a symbol and a yardstick of West- 
jern democracy. General Clay knew it when he took a stand. Our 
»fsubstantial and unreserved support—economically, politically, 
smilitarily—of Berl‘a is vital for the preservation and strengthen- 
lc ing of the democ.atic lifeline. 


an Appeal of Neutrality 
In this worldwide conflagration, with Germany again in the 
i midst of the battle lines, is it surprising that peoples, within and 
Jwithout, will be attracted by the prospects of a “neutralization,” 
taking Germany altogether out of the conflict and making it a 

greater Switzerland? 
Germans may well prefer to decline either an Eastern or a 
Western orientation. Yet without a balancing power of their 
7 gown, such a vacuum could be preserved only if the neighboring 
nations wanted it. As long as no genuine East-West agreement 
seems possible, withdrawal of the occupation forces will only lay 
naif??? the country to the threatening attacks of the Soviet Union. 
~ ‘[Neutralization, in other words, would mean above all a neutrali- 
zation of United States forces. It certainly would not restore 


‘itl Germany to the position of a balancer or a “third force” in a 
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two-power world. 

The complex reality suggests neither a militant partnership 

or a neutralization of defeated Germany, but a restoration of 
ithe nation to an endurable position which at the same time does 
ot threaten the peace of its neighbors. Western policy has pur- 
a sued the creation of such conditions of lasting peace. The in- 
of lusion of Western Germany into the Marshall Plan has helped 
toward its economic recovery; yet the true test will only be passed 
hen a sound economy will have absorbed all possible crisis 
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strata that can serve as an opening wedge for a Communist drive. 
This battle is certainly not won yet. 

Even if the economic recovery is fully guaranteed, and especi- 
ally then, the national integrity will still be a major concern of 
the Germans. They, too, want security, and if a remilitarization 
of the nation (unwanted by the vast majority of the Germans) 
is refused, as it most probably should be, the guarantee of pro- 


tection against a Soviet attack or against the prospect of becom- — 


ing a battlefield of the two superpowers must be given to Ger- 
many by the Western bloc. As of today, the military potential of 
the West cannot assure such guarantees. 

Even given such security, there still remains the most funda- 
mental question in the mind of the Germans, especially the 
young ones, as to their place in the world. Beyond economy 
and strategy, a spiritual vacuum must be filled. Here is one of 
the real weaknesses of our policy in the war’s aftermath. Ger- 
many, as in many other respects, serves only as a focal point for 
this challenge that has not yet been met. 


Germany and United Europe 


The United States of Europe represents a clarion call which 
may rally a new generation to a new beginning and may eclipse 
the old appeal of the Third International. The historic rivals 
for Europe’s domination may finally line up in a common front 
for its self-preservation. Indeed, the European idea catches the 
imagination of an increasing number. It has moved beyond the 
stage of drawing-room conversation and has become, with the 
creation of the Council of Europe and the launching of the 
Schuman plan, an issue of policy-making. This, however, does 
not mean that European unity is around the corner. Will Great 
Britain pool its forces with Western Europe? How will the 
United States support it? What will be the reaction of the 
U.S.S.R.? 

Centuries-old conflicts between the European nations must be 
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overcome, accustomed patterns of thought abandoned and new 
loyalties created. The adjustment of diverse modes and levels 
of living will demand many patient, practical steps. It all will 
take time. And time may be wanting. Western Europe will need 
the ingenuity of better men than Briand and Stresemann; and 
it will have to have a more constructive and a more lasting for- 
mula than that of Locarno. The German problem is only a 
small part, though a crucial one, of this world-wide issue. In 
fact, its solution will depend on decisions in Washington and 
Moscow. Their policies, in critical days to come, may spell the 
promise or perils of Germany. 
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